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The  Assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


William  J.  Ferguson 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


OLD  copy  of  a  paper  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  as 
given  by  W.  J.  Ferguson,  the 
actor,  •was  handed  the  writer 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  It  was 
possible  that  Mr.  Ferguson  could  have 
been  old  enough  to  have  been  an  actor 
forty-nine  years  ago.  This  Is  rather  a 
compliment  to  Mr.  Ferguson  than  other- 
wise, for  the  Inquirer  was  Inclined  to 
believe  that  the  actor  is  yet  a  man  of 
middle  life.  Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  member  of 
Laura  Keene's  Company  that  played 
"Our  American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  The- 
ater, in  Washington,  on .  the  night  on 
which  the  great  President  was  shot  by 
J.  Wilkes  Booth.  He  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  but  a  short  time  before  had 
entered  the  profession  in  which  he  has 
attained  so,  distinguished  a  plape.  -.Three 
years  later  lie  was  a  member  of  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Conway's  Park  Theater  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  in  which  relation  he  remained 
for  some  years  ,and  at  that  ..time  became 
identified  with  Brooklyn,  for  he  has  made 
most  of  his  .  Investments  in  Brooklyn 
property  since.  To  the  writer  the  sur- 
prise of  the  article  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ferguson  had  consented  to  talk  on 
the  subject.  Those  who  entered  Into  In- 
timate relations  with  him  when  he  was 
a  Brooklyn  .  resident  never  heard  him 
speak  of  this  tragedy,  and  if  it  became 
a  matter  of  conversation  in  his  presence 
he  was  quite  apt  to  walk  away.  It  has 
taken  him  many  years  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  the  awful  happening.  If 
Harry  Hawk,  the  comedian,  Is  yet  alive, 
he  and  Mr.  Ferguson  are  the  only  sur- 
viving  members   of   that  company. 

There  was  another  member  who  died 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  was  well 
and  affectionately  known  in  the  the- 
atrical circles  of  New  York,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  cast  last  night.  That 
was  John  Matthews.  It  was  known  that 
he  had  a  relation  to  the  tragedy,  but  of 
it  he  would  never  speak,  and  resented 
inquiry  and  pressure.  But,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  that  made  it  advis- 
able, unsolicited,  John  MattheVs  gave 
his  confidence  to  the  writer,  swearing 
him  to  secrecy.  It  appears  that  he  was 
a  roommate  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth.  On  the 
night  of  the  assassination,  in  the  early 
evening,  Wilkes  Booth  came  to  him,  say- 
ing: "John,  something  is  likely  to  happen 
tonight.  I  want  you  to  take  this.  If  I 
return  In  the  morning  and  ask  for  it,  you 
may  give  It  to  me.  If  what  I  expect 
takes  place,  you  will  not  see  me  again — 
not  for  a  long  time,  at  least.    Then  you 


He  handed  Matthews  a  small  sealed 
package.  John  received  it,  asking  what 
It  was  and  what  it  was  that  was  likely 
to  happen.  To  this  Booth  replied  mys- 
teriously: "It's  better  for  you  not  to 
know  now  what  it  is.  It  is  for  your 
safety  that  you  should  not  know  what  la 
likely  to  happen."  With  this  he  left  the 
room. 

At  that  time  Matthews  was  a  youthful 
actor  of  no  little  promise — gay  and 
buoyant — looking  on  life  not  very  seri- 
ously. Nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  littla 
impressed  by  the  manner  of  his  compan- 
ion and  obeyed  an  intuition  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  remain  at  home  that 
night.  This  he  did,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing in  reading,  the  sealed  package  lying 
on  the  table  at  his  side.  As  midnight 
,was  approached  he  was  aroused  by  com- 
motion in  the  hall  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  rooms,  which,  by  the  way,  .wa3 
opposite  the  theater.  Going  to  the  door, 
he  met  a  party  bringing  the  dying  Presi- 
dent, whom  they  put  on  his  bed.  With  a 
ffe&BB"tha't  filled  him:  With  dread,  he  felt 
that  this  was  what  Booth  had  said  was 
likely  to  happen.  With  a  quick  move- 
ment he  regained  the  table  and  concealed 
the  package  In  his  pocket.  A  moment 
later  he  was  turned  from  the  room,  and; 
seeking  seclusion  in  another  one  in  the 
same  house,  he  sat  down  to  think,  and 
there  he  sat  all  night  before  a  grate  Are, 
with  the  sealed  package  In  his  hands — 
sat  all  night  in  very  slight  knowledge  of 
what  had  taken  place,  except<that  tho 
President  had  been  shot,  and  yet  con- 
vinced that  the  act  had  been  perpetrated" 
by  his  roommate.  What  should  he  do 
with  the  package,  the  contents  of  which 
he  had  no  information  was  his  question. 
He  appreciated/ the  danger  he  himsKf  was 
in  from  the  mere  fact  of  having  been  a 
roommate  of  Booth.  He  knew  the  ex- 
cited state  of  affairs,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  if  that  package  was 
found  in  his  possession  he  would  be  taken 
as  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  package  contained  a 
statement  by  Booth  as  to  the  reasons  of 
the  assassination  and  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge what  had  become  of  Booth — whether 
he  had  been  charged  with  the  crime,  had 
been  arrested,  perhaps  killed,  or  whether 
he  had  escaped  unknown,  whose  Identity 
would  be  revealed  by  what  he  was  hold- 
ing In  his  hand.  And  thus  he  sat  balanc- 
ing his  fears  and  intuitions  against  his 
Judgment.  As  the  morning  light  broke 
Into  the  room,  where  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  fact,  he  ended  his  long  vigil  by  throw- 
ing the  package,  unopened,  Into  the  fire, 
and  saw  It  consumed.  He  was  never  the 
same  man  after  that  awful  experience, 
and  he  then  and  there  swore  himself  to 
silence  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  he  was  never 
questioned  by  the  authorities  as  to  his 
relation  to  Booth,  and,  therefore,  was 
never  called  on  to  speak  of  the  package 
he  had   destroyed.    . 


Let 


,  THURSDAY,   APRIL  26,  1917 

MAN    WHO    PLATS   LINCOLN    SAW 
BOOTH  FIRE  SHOT 

William  J.  Ferguson,  who  created 
the  part  of  the  great  emancipator  in 
1  J.  Stuart  Blackton's  "The  Battle  Cry 
of  Peace",  to  be  shown  at  the  opera 
house  on  May  3  and  4  is  more  or  less 
of  an  interesting  personage.  He  is 
pointed  at  by  the  Bmall  boy,  men  and 
women  as  the  only  living  man  who 
was  on  the  stage  at  the  Ford  theatre 
in  Washington  at  the  time  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated.  And  that  is 
some  distinction. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  merely  a  boy 
when  it  all  happened.  But  it  was  a 
distressing  affair  and  is  just  as  fresh 
in  his  memory  today  as  it  was  the 
night  of  the  assassination.  He  isn't 
an  old  man  now,  and  up  until  a  year 
ago,  when  he  went  into  the  "movies," 
he  had  been  on  the  stage  continually. 
Since  .entering  the  movies  he  has 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  by 
proving  that  "the  actor  of  the  old 
school"  injects  into  pictures  about 
the  best  acting  there  is. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assass- 
ination, Mr.  Ferguson  was  callboy  at 
the  theatre.  At  the  moment  of  the  as- 
sassination he  was  standing  in  the 
wings  with  Laura  Keene,  exactly  op- 
posite the  presidential  box,  which  was 
so  constructed  that  only  a  person 
l  standing  on  the  stage  could  see  what 
J  occurred  in  it.  In  addition  to  his  du- 
I  ties  as  call:boy,  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
puting  on  a  short  comedy  scene  with 
Miss  Keene.  He  saw  John  Wilkes 
Booth  appear  suddenly  in  the  rear  of 
the  presidential  box,  point  a  derringer 
at  the  base  of  the  President's  skull  and 
pull  the  trigger.  He  then  leaped  from 
the  box  to  the  stage,  a  drop  of  twelve 
feet,  catching  his  spur  in  the  single 
American  flag  which  was  draped  sim- 
ply over  the  edge  of  the  box  as  he  did 
so. 

When  he  reached  the  stage  he  had 
suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
ankle,  but  with  a  knife  in  one  hand 
he  rushed  off  the  stage  between  Miss 
Keene  and  Mr.  Ferguson  so  quickly 
that  his  hurt  was  scarcely  noticeable- 
Mr.  Ferguson  tells  some  mighty 
i  interesting  incidents  relatives  to  the 
shooting  and  never  tires  of  retelling 
the  oft-told  story.  Likewise,  there 
are  those  who  never  tire  of  hearing 
Mr.,.  Ferguson  talk  of  the  affair,  the 
subsequent  escape  of  the  assassin 
and  later  his  suicide.  Although  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  in  the  theatrical 
profession  all  his  life  and  has  ap- 
peared in  leading  Broadway  produc- 
tions for  many  years,  "The  Battle  Cry 
of  Peace"  was  the  first  and  only  pro- 
duction in  which  he  has  appeared  in 
the  role  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


j   m  i  g  a  i 


Shooting  of  Lincoln  Is  Vividly 
Recalled  By  Two  Witnesse 

Actor  on  Stage  of  Ford's  Theatre  Night  of  Trage< 
and  One  of  Audience  Tell  of  Booth's  Actions 
After  Assassinating  Emancipator 

Two  men.  one  of  whom  stood  in  the  wings  while  the  other  sat 
In  the  orchestra  of  Ford's  Theatre  In  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
April  14,  1865,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  related  yes- 
terday the  incidents  which  came  within  their  vision  immediately  after 
the  shot  was  fired. 

One  of  the  raconteurs  was  William  J.  Ferguson,  no^r  "about 
eighty,"  and  still  an  actor,  who  is  recovering  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  from 
an  injury.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  young  call  boy  in  the  theatre;'  on 
that  night,  alone,  he  was  playing,  as  understudy,  the  part  of  Lieut. 
Vernon  in  the  play,  "Our  American  Cousin." 

The  other  was  Thomas  H.  Sherman  of  Gorham,  Me.,  former 
secretary  to  James  G.  Blaine. 

The  stories  follow: 


Saw  Assassin  Leap 
From  Box  to  Stage 


By  Thomas  H.  Sherman 

"I  went  early  and  secured  an  or- 
chestra seat,  diagonally  across  from 
the  boxes.  I  had  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  stage  and  the  boxes  on 
the  right  of  the  house  as  one  faced 
the  stage.  • 

"I  saw  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone 
coming  in  single  file  along  the  narrow 
way  in  the  rear  of  the  balcony  seats. 
They  were  an  hour  late.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln sat  in  the  front  of  the  box  in  the 
corner  nearest  the  stage.  The  Presi- 
dent sat  in  the  opposite  corner,  so 
shielded  by  draperies  he  could  be  seen 
from  the  floor  only  when  he  leaned 
forward. 

"The  performance  had  reached  the 
third  act  when  a  shot  was  heard.  At 
first  It  was  thought  this  was  a  trick 
of  the  play.  When  smoke  issued 
from  the  President's  box  we  knew 
something  serious  had  occurred.  Im- 
mediately following  a  brief  struggle 
in  the  box,  as  Major  Rathbone  grap- 
pled him,  a  man  leaped  to  the  stage. 
Major  Rathbone  cried  out  'Hold  him! 
The  President  has  been  shot!'  The 
murderer  showed  no  sign  of  injury  as 
he  strode  across  the  stage  to  the 
exit 

"The  scene  as  I  recall  it  was  thrill- 
ing. The  stage  setting  at  this  point 
In  the  play  was  of  the  simplest;  a 
plain  drop  and  no  furniture.  This 
handsome  young  man,  immaculately 
dressed  In  black,  landed  on  the  stage, 
rose  to  his  full  height,  brandishing 
his  knife,  exclaiming  what  sounded 
to  me  like  'Revenge'  or  'Avenged.' 
The  one  actor  'on'  at  the  time,  Harry 
Hawks,  with  Ills  hands  up,  his  hair 
on  end,  backed  away  fn  evident  terror 
while  the  assassin  made  a  dive  at  him 
with  his  knife  and  both'  disappeared 
through  tlie  red  curtain. 

Instantly  a  man  from  the  floor, 
a  Mr.  Stuart,  a  lawyer,  gigantic  In 
stature,  climbed  up  over  the  foot- 
lights and  ran  after  the  assassin. 
With  several  others  from  the  floor 
I  went  to  the  stage,  where  actors  and 
aptresses  were  gathering  excitedly. 
(Laura  Keene  cam©  on,  tlv  ^nly  cool 
person  there.  She  said:  "VVr  God's 
sake,  gentlemen,  be  quiet;  W^itp  cool.' 
She  helped  a  man  over  iAic  .*wle  of  the 
box  and  sent  for  a  pitcher  of  water 
before  the  door  to  the  vestibule  could 
be  opened.  There  was  great  con- 
fusion. Cries  of  'Hang  him!  Kill 
him!'  rang  out.  Quiet  was  soon 
restored.  Many  were  In  tears.  The 
President,  unconscious,  was  carried 
Dut  by  four  men,  Mrs.  Lincoln  follow- 
ing, groaning  and  wringing  her 
lands. 
"All  this  I  saw  and  heard." 


Heard  Shot  and  Saw 
Lincoln  Sway  Backward 


By  iyjUianijL.JE.eEfiruson 

"I  was  peering" out  at  the  Presi- 
dential party  as  it  entered  the  cur- 
tained box.  The  box  was  twelve  feet 
above  the  stage,  not  over  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Lincoln  was  visible,  with 
the  curtains  down,  only  to  us  on  the 
stage  and  to  those  with  him.  There 
was  only  a  ripple  of  applause  when 
he  drew  aside  the  draperies  and  bowed 
to  the  audience;  he  had  many  ene- 
mies in   Washington. 

"I  was  standing  with  Miss  Laura 
Keene  in  the  first  entrance,  left,  when 
I  heard  a  shot.  I  turned  and  saw 
Mr.  Lincoln  lean  back  in  his  rocking 
chair,  his  head  resting  against  the 
wall.  He  did  not  move  except  for  that 
backward  sway.  I  saw  no  blood  flow 
from  his  wound  then  or  later.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Lincoln  arise. 

"Harry  Hawks,  playing  the  part  of 
Asa  Trenchard,  was  alone  on  the 
stage,  about  to  leave  through  the 
curtained  centre  door  of  the  scene. 
Miss  Keene  and  I  were  about  to  make 
an  entrance. 

"Booth,  with  a  knife  In  his  left 
hand,  sprang  through  the  box  and 
leaped  over  the  box  railing  to  the 
stage  below.  Hawks  ran  from  the 
stage.  Booth  had  fired  the  shot  when  ! 
not  more  than  five  feet  from  the 
President.  As  he  mounted  the  box 
railing  Major  Rathbone  had  seized  his 
coat.  Booth  slashed  behind  him  with 
his  knl'fe,  cutting  Rathbone's  wrist. 
In  his  leap,  one  of  Booth  spurs  caught 
In  the  folds  of  the  flag.  K*e  fell  to 
his  left  knee.  Without  a  pause  he 
recovered,  rose,  in  spite  of  having 
fractured  his  ankle,  and  apparently 
unhurt,  three  feet  to  the  stride  rushed 
across  the  stage  toward  Miss  Keene 
and  me.  He  ran  between  us.  I  felt 
his  breath  on  my  (face.  I  followed 
him. 

"Booth  ran  to  the  little  door  com- 
municating with  the  alley.  Outside 
was  the  yellow  mare  I  had  often  seen 
him  ride,  with  a  boy  holding 
the  reins'.  Booth  kicked  the  boy, 
mounted,  and  I  heard  the  beat  of 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  cobblestone  of 
the   alley. 

"There  is  a  myth  that  Booth  stop- 
ped at  the  centre  of  the  stage,  raised 
aloft  the  dagger  and  shouted:  'Sic 
Semper  Tyrannls.'     He  did  not." 


Actor  Who  Saw  Lincoln  Shot 
Says  Legends  Veil  the  Truth 

W,  J.  Ferguson,  in  Cast  at  Ford's  Theatre  April  14,< 
1865,  Asserts  None  on  Stage  Tried  to  Capture 
Booth — Vividly  Describes  Tragedy  . 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent 

Baltimore,  Feb.  12. — Lies  and  legends 
have  all  but  bidden  tbe  truth  In  the 
many*  stories,  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  according  to  Will- 
iam J.  Ferguson,  sole  surviving  member 
'  of  the  cast  of  "Our  American  Cousin." 
;  which  held  the  boards  at  Ford's  Theatre 
in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  April 
14.  1865.  ' 

Old,  Indeed,  Is  the  veteran  actor,  come 
now  to  the  quie^  and  unpretentious 
home  of  relatives  on  the  outskirts  of 
Baltimore  to  round  out  tbe  life  he  be- 
gan here  more  than  eighty  years  ago, 
but  age  has  not  dimmed  his  memories 
of  the  stage,  upon  which  sixty  years 
of  bis  life  were  spent. 

And  particularly  vivid  is  the  memory 
of  the  evening  when  from  the  wings 
of  Ford's  Theatre  he  watched  the  rene- 
gade actor,  Booth,  end  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  '!.'■■  . 

A  little  feeble  Is  Mr.  Ferguson,  from, 
a  lame  hip  which  was  fractured  more  | 
thin  a  year  ago  when  he  was  playing 
In  the  movies  In  Hollywood,  and  his 
heavy  gray  hair  falls  over  a  forehead 
eeply  marked  with  wrinkles.  But  all  the 
fire  of  the, Shakespearean  actor  is  in  the 
faded  blue  eyes,  all  the  vigor  of  the 
trained  Thespian  In  the  full,  deep  voice 
as  he  recounts  the  tale  he  has  told  ten 
thousand  times.  -     ' 

Startled  by  Shot 

"I  was  peering  out  at  the  Presiden- 
tial party  as  it  entered/the  curtained 
box,  listening  to  the  ripple  of  applause 
as  Mr.  Lincoln"  drew  aside  the  draperies 
and  bowed  to  the  audience.  It  was  no  ] 
more  than  a  ripple,  for  he  had  many 
enemies  in  Washington. 

"The  play  went  on.  I  was  standing 
with  Miss  Laura  Keene  in  the  first 
entrance,  left,  when  the  shot  was  fired. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  visible  only  to  us  on 
the  stage  and  to  those  in  the  box  with 
him. 


WILLIAM    J.    FERGUSON 


knee  as  hV alighted  on  the  stage.  But 
almost  without  a  pause  he  recovered 

himself  an 4  arose,  in  sjplte  of  the  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  Vhlde '  which,  it 
was  later  discovered*,  he  had  suffered. 

Booth  Itushtd  Across  Stage 
"Apparently  unhurt  and  walking^ 
with  great  strides,  her!  rushed  across  the 
stage  to  the  first  entrance,  where  Miss 
Keene  and  I  were  standing,  and  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  ran  between 
us,  passing  so  close  to  me  that  I  felt 
his  breath  on  my  face. 

"I  followed  him  for  a  few  steps;  saw 
him  jerk  the  reins  from  the  hands  of 
the  boy  who  was  holding  his  yellow 
mare,  kick  the  lad  and  spring  to  the 
saddle.  I  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  cobble  stones. 
Then  he  was  gone.    .  ■  •  ■  v    . 

^0,..;|        ,  £j-'.v1   M$    ^0^_ 

"There  is  a  myth  '  prevalent  that 
Booth '  stopped  In  the  center  of  the 
stage  to  brandish  his  dagger  and  shout, 
'Sic  Semper  Tyrannis.'  He  did  not. 
Major  Rathbone  testified  later  that  he 


"I  started  at  the  shot,  not  realizing  fiercely  spoke  these  words  while  still  in 
what  It  was.  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  lean  the  box,  but  he  certainly  did  not  say 
gently   back   In  his   rocking   chair,   so    them  on.  the  stage.     Nor  did  he  pause 


that  his  head  came  to  rest  against  the 
wall.    He  did  not  move  again. 

"I  saw  Mrs.  Lincoln  rise.  All  this  in 
a  moment,  of  course.  Immediately  after 
the  shot  Booth,  with  a  knife  In  his 
left  hand,  sprang  through  , the  box  and 
leaped  over  the  railing  down  to  the 
apron  of  the  stage  below. 

"He  had  fired  his  pistol  when  not 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  President. 
And  as  he  mounted  the  railing  Major 
H.  R.  Rathbone  seized  his  coat.  Booth 
slashed  at  him  with  the  knife,  cutting, 
the  major's  wrist  and  forcing  him  to 
let  go  his  hold. 

"As  Booth  leaped  one  of  his  spurs 
caught  in  the  folds  of  the  flag  draped 


at  all,  once  he  had  arisen  to  his  feet. 

"Equally  false  is  the  story  that  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  William" 
Withers,  jr.,  engaged  him  in  a  band  to 
hand  fight  in  the  wings.  He  brushed 
past  Withers  as  he  ran,  and  the  point 
of  his  knife  ripped  a  small  hole  in  the 
musician's  coat,  but  there  was  no 
struggle. 

No  Attempt  to  Capture  Him 

"Th«re  was  no  valorous  attempt  to 
captuiie  Booth.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  time.  Even  if  we  had  grasped 
the  full  import  of  what  had  happened, 
I  doubt  if  either  Withers,  who  was  not 
an  exceptionally  strong  man,  or  my- 
<H&k.X6°<  wa?. poking  but  a  bcj^couljl 


have,  stopped  him.    He  was  a  strong 
and  determined  man. 

"The  only  other  member  of  the  cast 
who  saw  Booth  leap  to  the  stage  was 
Harry  Hawks,  and  he  fled  through  the 
center  door  in  great  fright  when  Booth 
appeared  at  the  box  railing.  The  two 
had  in  the  past  disagreed  almost 
violently  over  the  Civil  War,  and 
Hawks  evidently  thought  Booth  was 
coming  after  him. 

"Another  myth  is  the  old  story  that 
Booth,  in  escaping,  threw  a  lever 
which  controlled  the  gas  lights  and; 
plunged  the  theatre  In  darkness.  There; 
was  no  such  lever. 

Silent  Toast  Explained 

"And  the  yarn  about  the  silent  toast 
which  Booth  and  some  fellow  con- 
spirators drank  In' a  nearby  saloon  that 
afternoon  seems  to  have  had  as  founda- 
tion only  the  fact  that  Booth  took  a 
glass  of  ale  with  a  lew  of  us  -  fier  the 
rehearsal.  *   h 

"All  are  myths,  born  of  minds  which 
must  embellish  great  calamities  with  a 
great  wealth  of  spectacular  detail."  • 

So  goes  the  story  as  Mr.  Ferguson, 
the  only  living  person  who  saw  what 
happened  in  the  Presidential  box  im-r 
mediately  after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired, 
tells  It;  the  story  whose  telling  Is  his 
chief  bid  for  fame,  now  that  his  days 
before  the  footlights  are  gone;  the 
story  that  may  be  his  lasting  fame,  to 
live  when  It  Is  long  since  forgotten 
that  he  in  his  own  right  was  an  actor 
who  stood  high  in  his  profession,  and 
when  the  calm  routine  of  his  present 
life,  broken  now  only  by  quarterly  visits 
to.  tho  Lambs  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
talking    over    old    times,    elapses    into 
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WJ.  F  E  K  G  U- 
SON,  only 
•  surviving  wit- 
ness of  th  • 
Assassination  of  Ab- 
f  a  h  a  m  Lincoln  at 
Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  on  April 
14,  1865,  says  that 
roost  of  the  American 
histories  and  all  of 
the  motion  pictures 
depicting  the  famous 
tragedy  give  an  alto- 
gether erroneous  im- 
pression of  it. 

Mr.    Ferguson  now 
is  playing  the  role  of 
George  Merrie,  one  of 
the    pirates,    in 
"Treasure  Island,"  at 
tine  Punch  and  Judy 
Theatre,  and  in  view 
of    t  h  e   approaching 
celebration   of   Lin- 
coln's   Birthday    on 
next    Saturday    h  e 
yesterday      described 
John  Wilkes  Booth's 
murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  and  Miss 
Laura  Keene  saw  it 
on  that  never  to  be 
forgotten  night  when 
Mls«  Keene  was  play- 
ing   "Our    American 
Cousin"  for  her  own 
benefit.     Mr.    Fergu- 
son, who  knew  Booth 
well,    refers    to    him 
ajways  as  "John." 

Few  histories  record 
the  fact  that  the  box 
occupied  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  their  party 
was  situated  at  one 
side  of  the  stage, 
twelve  feet  above  it, 
and  not  in  the  audi- 
torium, as  boxes  are 
built  nowadays.  Its 
occupants  were  look- 
ing down  on  the  ac- 
tors, using  the  same 
angle  of  vision  as 
if  they  were  stand- 
ing in  the  wings. 

"A   curtain   was 
.draped     before    the 
President's   c  h  a  i  r," 
said    Mr.    Ferguson, 
"and  this  completely 
concealed    his    feat- 
ures   from    the   audi- 
ence.     We    on    the 
stage  could  see  him, 
but    those    in    front 
could    not,    and   for 
this  reasdn  the  only 
persons  who  actually 
saw  his  assassination 
were    the    occupants 
of  his  box  and  Miss 
Keene  and  myself. 
Call    Boy    at    #5    a 
Week. 
"I  was  the  call  boy 
of   the    theatre,    at   a 
salary" of  $5  a  weak. 
My  duties  kept  me  in 
a  prompt  box  across 
the    stage    from    the 
President's      party 
much     of     t)he     time 
that  evening.     I   had 
suddenly  been   asked 
also    to    assume    the 
role    of    Lieutenant 
Vernon   in   the   play, 
and  as  I  was  to  play 
a    brief    scene    witn 
Miss  Keene  *=he  came 
to  the  prompt  box  to 
go   over   it   with   me, 
as  it  was  nearing  the 
time  for  .us  to  make 


VW 


feHarry  iiawu,  uiscovtis  a  lost  'will  In  the 
'library  scene  and  destroys  the  document. 
"About  half-past  nine  a'clock,  just  as 
Miss  Keene  and  myself  were  on  the  point 
of  walking  on  the  stage,  we  heard  a  sharp 
report.  I  thought  some  one  had  knocked 
over  that  box  of  papers,  but  looking-  across 
at  the  desk  I  observed  that  it  was  intaet. 
The  same  instant  I  noticed  a  strange  com- 
motion  in   the   President's  boxi 

"Mr.  Llneoln  had  the  kindest  features  I 
ever  saw  and  the  eyes  of  a  fawn.  They 
became  suddenly  drawn,  his  eyes  seemed 
to  cl03e  and  his  head  fell  forward  on  his 
chest,  although  he  did  not  fall  from  his 
chair.  A  man  whom  I  instantly  recog- 
nized as  John  Booth  was  climbing  over 
the  railing  of  the  box  and  struggling  with 
some  one  In  the  box. 

"The  next  Instant  he  jumped  down  to 
the  stage  and  hurried  to  where  I  was 
standing  beside  Miss  Keene,  passed  be- 
tween us  on  his  way  out  to  the  theatre 
and  left  it  by  a  rear  exit.  I  felt  his  breath 
on  my  cheek  as  he  passed  us'.  For  some 
moments  no  one  quite  realized  what  had 
happened." 

"Where  and  when  did  he  shout  'Sic  sem- 
per tyrannis'?"   queried  the  Interviewer. 

"He  didn't,"  declared  Mr.  Ferguson. 
"Some  one  invented  that  piece  of  historical 
fiction,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  news- 
paper man  with  a  too  vivid  Imagination." 
The  quaint  old  player  smiled. 

"John  was  too  busy  getting  to  his  horse 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  to  Indulge  in 
absurd  speech  making,"  he  continued.  "He 
loved  that  animal,  a-  yellow  mare,  that-he- 
knew  would  carry  him  to  safety.  The 
^mu-'«-was  his  petr  ar~fast,  "gracetul  "little 
animal  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

"The  basket  boy  of  the  theatre  was  hold- 
ing the  mare's  bridle.  I  followed  closely 
enough  to  see  John  kick  the  boy  aside  In 
Ills  excitement,  leap  to  his  pet's  back  and 
disappear.  Then  I  heard  the  familiar  tat- 
tat-tat,  tat-tat-tat  of  a  rapidly  galloping 
'horse,  the  sound  gradually  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter.  I  have  imitated  that 
noise  hundreds  of  times  behind  the  scenes. 
It  is  known  as  'taking  off  the  horse.' 

"The  whole  Incident  seemed  as  unreal  to 
me  as  though  I  had  Just  made  the  noise 
myself  as  a  part  of  the  performance.  Dart- 
ing back  to  the  prompt  box.  I  heard  the 
buzz  of  excited  conversation  from  across 
the  footlights,  and  soon  the  audience- be- 
gan leaping  to  the  stage.  The  place  was 
crowded  in  a  few  minutes.  Men  were  say- 
'lng,  Who  did  It?'  'Where  Is  he?'  'Did  he 
get  away?'     'Which  way  did  he  go?' 

"I  was  only  a  call  boy  and  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  me.  Accordingly,  I  quiet- 
ly slipped  forward  to  the  balcony  stairs 
and  passed  along  the  rear  wall  of  the  baN 
cony  and  so  Into  the  President's  box,  just 
as  John  Booth  had  done  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  The  only  entrance  to  that  box 
was  through  the  balcony,  and  In  going 
there  John  must  have  been  seen  by  many 
persons  sitting  in  the  balcony. 


Saw  the  President  Moved. 


"Later  the  President  was  ,  carried, 
through  the  balcony,  down  the  balcony 
steps  and  across  the  street  to  an  actors' 
boarding  house.  Here  he  was  placed  on 
a  bed  in  an  upper  room  in  which  the  ac- 
tors Ubed  to  lounge.  Three  weeks  before 
I  had  seen  John  Booth  lounging  and  smok- 
ing on  the  same  bed. 

"Long  after  midnight  I  was  told  the 
President's  wound  was  bleeding,  and  a 
little  later  his  shirt,  which  had  been  re 
moved,  was  sent  down  stairs  and  I  took 
a  piece  of  it  as  a  souvenir,  Although  I 
didn't  realize  the  historical  interest  In  tho 
tragedy  and  lost  that  bit  of  linen,  all  soiled 
and  marked  as  it  was. 

"John  Booth  was  around  Ford's  Theatre 
every  day.  I  remembered  dlstlnctlj-  after 
the  assassination  that  he  was  sitting  at 
a  prompt  table  on  the  stage  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
murder. 

"He  was  a  faselnatlng  and  brilliant  man 
and  we  all  liked  him.  It  was  madness, 
nothing  else.:  The  Booth  family  was 
touched  with  it.  Had  I  been  at  liberty 
he  probably  would  have  asked  me  to  hold 
his  mare  for  him.  Fortunately,  I  was  too 
busy,  and  so  did  not  become  an  innocent 
party  to  his  escape.  ^ 

"I  said  nothing  about  what  I  had  seen. 
The  excitement  was  intensely  fervid  and 
fanatical,  and  as  I  was  only  a  call  boy 
I  thought  to  myself  that  the  wisest  thing 
for  me  to  do  was  to  keep  my  mouth  closed, 
and  I  continued  that  policy  for  some  years. 
Miss  Keene,  on  the  other  hand,  was  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  give  her  story  of 
Hvhat  she  saw." 

Motion  Picture  'Hot  Correct. 

"And  the  scene  in  'The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion' depicting  the  calamity,  did  you  see 
it?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"I  did,  with  disgust,"  replied  Mr.  Fergu- 
son. "It  was  not  only  all  wrong,  but  It 
was  an  aspersion  on  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  depicted  him  re- 
sponding to  cheers  and  applause  and  ac- 
companied by  a  bodyguard. 

"Lincoln  was  a  simple  man.  He  fre- 
quently came  to  the  theatre,  but  he  never 
had  a  bodyguard.  He  would  slip  in  quietly 
and  the  audience  would  not  know  he  was 
there.  "We  on  the  stage  could  see  him,  of 
course,  but  tho.se  In  front  couldn't  when 
he  was  seated  behind  that  curtain.  Before 
that  time  our.  Presidents  had  been  free 
from  assassins,  and  to  set  a  guard  around 
him  in  that  picture  was  absurd.  Lincoln 
was  no  Russian  Tsar.  He  trusted  his 
public. 

"And  in  the  picture  the  box  was  placed 
in  the  audience  and  not^above  the  stage. 
But  of  course  those  in  the  'movies'  are 
more  Important  than  are  the  great  facts 
of  history.  They  know  everything,  not 
only  about  history,  but  about  acting.'  We 
of  the  stage  are  only  tolerated  by  the 
master  minds  of  the  'movies.'  It  is  some- 
thing to  make  history  on  the  screen.  So 
easy,  too! 


When  the  relaxed  form  of  the  kindest 
With  a  boy's  curiosity  I  watched  the  human  being  it  ever  has  been  my  fortune 
preparations  to  carry  the  mortally  wound-  to  behold  was  carried  out  of  the  Dlav 
ed  man  across  the  street  to  Peterson's 'house  that  hlght  and  the  pleasure  seeking 
lodgings.  I  saw  a  little  blue  mark  where  throng  which  had  been  thrilled  into  ex 
the  bullet  from  Booth's  derringer  had  en-  citement,  terror  and  anger  finally  auitted 
tered      The   wound   was   not   bleeding,    I  the  .place    I  rang  down   the  curtain      It 

»evw  went  up  on  another  play." 


notloed. 


THEATER    WHERE   LINCOLN   WAS   SHOT— W.   J.    FERGUSOI\i, 
AGTOR,   WHO   SAW   TRAGEDY. 

W.  J.  Ferguson,  the  well  known  character  actor,  never  tlre3  of  telling  of 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  on  the  stage  in 
Ford's  theater,  Washington,  on  the  fateful  night.  He  heard  the  assassin's  shot 
ring  out  and  barely  dodged  out  of  the  path  of  Wilkes  Booth  when  the  latter 
sprang  to-  the  stage  frcm  the  box  and  ran  into  the  wings.        , 


t,  ^ 
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Photograph  by  White  Studio 


WHO  saw  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  on  the 
night  of  April  14th,  1865.  He  was  one  of  the  actors 
in  "Our  American  Cousin,"  the  comedy  that  was  in 
progress  when  the  assassination  occurred.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson has  been  on  the  stage  continuously  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.     During  the  past  theatrical  season 


William  J.  Ferguson 

he  had  an  important  role  in  "The  Little  Whopper,"  a 
musical  comedy  that  had  a  long  run  on  Broadway. 
Although  nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  Mr.  Ferguson 
is  not  only  still  active  on  the  stage  but  in  the  motion 
picture  field  as  well.  The  photograph  above  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  him.  It  was  taken  expressly  for 
this  magazine  to  accompany  the  foregoing  article. 


TELLS  OF  LINCOLN'S  DEATH. 


Only  Surviving  Actor  In  "Our  Amer- 
ican  Cousin"    Recalls   Scene. 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

BALTIMORE,  Kd.,  Feb.  12— The  re- 
currence of  Lincoln's  Birthday  brings 
back  the  recollection  of  a  stirring  trag- 
edy to  William  J.  Ferguson  of  134  Bel- 
vedere  Avenue,  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  cast  of  "Our  American 
Cousin,"'  which  was  on  the  boards  at 
Ford's  Theatre  In  Washington  on  the 
evening  of  April  14,  1865,  when  the 
President  was  shot  there. 

Mr.  Ferguson  tells  the  story  as  a 
Shakespearean  actor  with  more  than 
sixty  years  of  playing  might  be  ex- 
pected to  tell  it.  Nor  has  the  fact  that 
he  is  ''about  80"  in  the  least  dimmed 
the   lustre  of  the,  tale. 

In  the  main,  the  story  follows  the 
one  told  a  thousand  times:  How 
Booth,  armed  with  a  Derringer  pistol, 
crept  into  the  Presidential  box  to  fire 
the  weapon  when  not  more  than  five 
feet  from  Lincoln.  Then,  says  Mr.  Fer- 
guson : 

"I  saw  the  President  sway  forward 
in  his  chair;  saw  Booth  rush  to  the 
forward  railing  of  the  box  and  leap 
over  It;  saw  his  spur  catch  In  a  flag, 
so  that  ha  fell  In  a  heap  on  the  stage. 

"He  was  up  In  a  moment,  and  with 
great  strides  crossed  the  stage  to  the 
entrance  where  I  stood  with  Miss 
Laura  Keane  awaiting  the  cue  to  go 
upon  the  stage.  He  brushed  us  in 
passing,  rushed  out  through  the  rear 
door,  and  I  heard  the  clatter  of  his 
yellow  mare's  hoofs  as  she  sped  away 
in  the  darkness." 

That  is  only  the  theme  of  the  story, 
and  it  differs  from  most  accounts  in 
that  it  brands  as  false  many  of  the 
flourishes  which  age  has  given  it. 


W.J.  FERGUSON  DIES; 
SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT 

Last     Survivor     of     Company 

Playing  Before  President 

on  Fatal  Night. 


ASSASSIN  RUSHED  PAST  HIM 


Eyewitness  a   Youth    In    Minor    Part 

— Had   Appeared    With    Succes* 

In  Many   Plays  Since  Then. 

"Vwa>i'y.    <rih$ 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

BALTIMORE,  May  7— William  JL 
Ferguson,  veteran  actor,  who  was  on 
The  stage  when  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  sixty-five  years  ago  last 
month,  died  on  Sunday  in  Pikesville, 
Md.,  almost  unknown,  it  was  learned 
today. 

The  assassination  occurred  while 
Ferguson,  a  youth  who  had  a  minor 
part,  stood  with  Miss  Laura  Keene, 
star  of  the  play,  in  one  of  the  3tall 
wings  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
Presidential  box,  in  full  view  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Referring  to  the  shooting  in  later 
years,  the  actor  said: 

"While  going  through  my  lines  with 
Miss  Keene,  I  heard  the  shot  and 
looked  up  at  the  Presidential  box. 
There  was  J.  Wilkes  Booth— I  knew 
him  well— standing  with  the  pistol  to 
the  President's  head. 

"A  puff  of  white  smoke  was  rising. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  head  sank  forward. 
Then  I  saw  Booth  leap  to  the  stage. 
The  excitement  was  most  intense. 

Born  In  Baltimore,  Mr.  Ferguson 
lived  to  be  known  as  the  "actor  who 
has  played  enough  melodrama  char- 
acters to  populate  a  town."  He  was 
on  the  stage  more  than  60  years. 
He  arrived  at  Pikesville  a  month  ago 
from  New  York  for  a  rest  at  the 
home  of  relatives.  He  is  survived  by 
a  widow.  The  funeral  was  held  yes- 
terday. 


His  Story  of  Wilkes  Booth's  Act. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  company  that  was  play- 
ing "Our  American  Cousin"  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  the 
I  night  President  Lincoln  was  shot, 
and  the  last  surviving  eyewitness  of 
the  assassination.  A  few  years  ago 
he  retold  the  story  for  The  New 
York  Times.  His  account  was  in 
part  as  follows: 

"I  was  a  call  boy  at  the  theatre, 
but  occasionally  went  on  the  stage  in 
crowds  or  was  drafted  for  a  small 
part.  On  April  14,  1865,  the  actor 
assigned  to  the  role  of  Lieutenant 
Vernon,  R.  N.,  became  ill,  and  I 
took  his  place.  Shortly  before  10 
o'clock  a  front  scene  was  on,  that  is, 
it  was  a  shallow  interior  with  the 
back  wall  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
footlights.  The  stage  was  empty, 
except  for  one  actor,  Asa  Trenchard. 
I  was  standing  in  the  first  entrance, 
opposite  the  President's  box,  with 
Laura  Keene. 


Booth  Dashed  Past  Him. 

"We  heard  the  shot  and,  looking 
up,  saw  Lincoln's  head  sink  to  his 
breast  and  the  scuffle  in  the  box. 
Then  Booth  mounted  the  rail  of  the 
box  And  jumped.  His-  spur  caught 
in  the  flag  and  he  fell  to  the  stage. 
He  was  up  in  a  second  and  dashed 
between  Miss  Keene  and  me.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  long  bowie  knife 
he  had  used  to  cut  himself  loose  from 
Major  Rathbone,  who  had  caught 
hold  of  his  coat  in  the  box.  He  ran 
swiftly,  without  any  apparent  im- 
pediment from  his  shattered  leg, 
hurt  when  he  fell.  Outside  one  of 
the  stage  boys  stood  holding  his 
horse.  He  ran  through  the  stage 
door,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the 
pavement  outside,  and  I  law  him 
kick  the  boy  aside  and  jump  on  his 
horse.  Booth  did  not  shout  'sic  sem- 
ler  tyrannis!'  or  anything  else,  on 
he  stage.  He  may  have  said  that 
.  i  the  box  to  Major  Rathbone,  but 
ie  said  nothing  on  the  stage,  for  I 
would  have  heard  him." 

Played  Many  Parts. 

In  his  sixty  years  on  the  stage  Fer- 
guson played  a  great  variety  of  parts 
and  to  each  he  brought  a  finished 
technique  and  a  delicacy  that  made 
the  performance  memorable.  Mans- 
field's tremendous  success  in  "Beau 
Brummel"  has  been  attributed  by  A. 
M.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  theatre 
in  which  the  play  was  produced,  to 
the  beautiful  finesses  of  Ferguson  in 
the  role  of  Mortimer,  the  valet.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  said  that  without  this 
aid  Mansfield  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  title  role. 

In  the  melodrama  "The  Fatal 
Card"  Ferguson  played  Jim  Dixon, 
the  sneaking  villain,  and  in  "The 
Gay  Parisians"  he  scored  another 
triumph  as  Joseph  Pingley,  a  good- 
natured  old  sport  trying  to  be  a 
roue,  a  part  he  played  for  eighty- 
five  consecutive  weeks.  On  several 
occasions  Ferguson  supported  Mans- 
field in  "Master  and  Man"  and  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  among  other 
plays. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  cast  of 
"Charley's  Aunt,"  and,  also  unaer 
Frohman  management,  he  appeared 
in  the  original  production  of  "Tho 
Girl  From  Maxim's."  In  "The  Brix- 
ton Burglary,"  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theatre,  he  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance that  marked  the  entrance 
of  the  Shuberts  into  theatrical  man- 
agement in  New  York  City.  Among: 
the  many  subsequent  plays  he  acted 
In  were  "A  Modern  Magdalen." 
"Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram."  "The 
Walls  of  Jericho,"  "The  Prima  Don- 
na," "The  Girl  From  Rector's"  and 
"The  Deep  Purple." 


1 — '  jp _^ — 

W.  J.  Ferguson, 
iWhoSaw  Killing 
Of  Lincoln,  Dies 


Fleeing"  Assassin  Brushed 
Him  Aside  as  He  Waited 
tjp    Play    His    First    Role 

J  

Comedy  Actor  60  Years 

Created  Dude  Type;  Death 
Halted  His  Autobiography 

Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
BALTIMORE,  May  7.— William  J. 
Ferguson,  retired  actor,  who  was  on 
the  stage  of  Ford's  Theater  in  Wash- 
ington when  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  died  In  his  cottage  at 
Pikesville.  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  on 
May  4. 


William  J.  Ferguson,  after  sixty  years 
of  acting  in  comedies  and  farces  in  the 
old  flamboyant  American  style,  often 
said  that  he  had  three  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. 

He  was  the  first  actor  to  achieve  the 
trick  of  rolling  and  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette while  his  hands  were  manacled,  an 
accomplishment  he  displayed  every 
night  for  years  In  a  play  called  "Hands 
Across  the  Sea."  He  was  a  member  ot 
the  original  cast  of  "Charley's  Aunt," 
the  famous  farce  which  marked  the 
turning  point  in  Charles  Frohman's 
career,  and  he  had  a  part  In  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  at  Ford's  Theatre  in 
Washington  on  April  14,  1865,  when 
President  Lincoln  was  murdered  by 
John   Wilkes  Booth. 

Mr.  Ferguson  began  his  career  as  a 
call-boy  at  Ford's.  On  the  night  Lin- 
coln was  shot  he  had  been  given  a 
minor  role  in  the  play  because  of  the 
illness  of  an  actor.  In  late  years  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  correcting  histori- 
cal accounts  of  the  tragedy  and  when 
he  died  was  engaged  in  writ  ig  a  book 
of  reminiscences  called,  "W.  J.  Fergus- 
on's Sixty  Years  on  the  New  York 
Stage,  or  a  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes." 
Assassin   Pushed   Illm   Aside 

"I  honestly  think,"  Mr.  Ferguson 
often  said,  "that  I  was  the  only  actual 
eye-witness  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 
On  that  evening  I  had  to  do  a  small 
part  with  Miss  Laura  Keene,  the  star  of 
the  show. 

"The  scene  had  Just  begun  and  I 
was  waiting  to  go  on.  when  there  was 
a  sudden  flash  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  head 
slumped  downward.  Then  I  saw  Booth 
spring  to  the  rail  of  the  box,  pause 
there  a  second  and  then  leap  onto  the 
stage.  He  landed  on  his  left  knee, 
rested  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then 
quickly  stumbled  toward  the  entrance 
where  Miss  Keene  and  I  were  standing. 
He  lurched  past  us,  brushing  us  aside. 
The  bowie  knife  he  held  pressed 
against  my  side  a.s  he  passed,  and  I 
could  feel  his  hot  breath  on  my  cheek. 

"It  was  after  Booth  rode  away  in  the 
night  on  a  yellow  horse  that  I,  as  call 
boy,  gave  the  signal  that  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  tragedies." 

Created  Dude  Type  on  Siaye 

Mr.  Ferguson  created  the  American 
dude  type  as  Captain  Redfern,  the  de- 
tective, in  "Jim  the  Penman."  He 
played  with  Richard  Mansfield  In  "Beau 
Brummell";  as  the  old  sport  In  "The 
Gay  Parisians,"  £.nd  as  a  detective  In 
"The  Brixton  Burglary."  the  first  play 
produced  in  New  York  by  the  Shu- 
berts. 


